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From the American Monthly Magazine. 


THE DEATH OF POCAHONTAS. 
** Then farewell, thou earth ! 
And loveliest spot of earth ! farewell Ionia ! 
Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 
Aloof from desolation ! my last prayer 
Was for thee, my last thoughts, save one, were of thee !”’ 
Sanpanapauus, Act V. 


One struggling sunbeam found its way alone, through the 
dim and heavy transomes, into a small and dusky 
shaalionisian Jay one whose vital spark was fluttering in 
its earthly tenement, about to be extinguished forever.— 
Within that narrow apartment, all was as silent, as though 
it were the grave of her, who was soon to be borne from 
thence to the last home of poor mortality. The floor was 
strewed with fresh green rushes, which, in that rude age, 
supplied the want of carpets, even in the mansions of the 
great ; a faded curtain, once of eous hues and rich 
material, shadowed the lowly eoudedl which the attenuated 
form slumbered, as it would seem, in that feverish, uneasy 
sleep, which so often precedes the near approach of death; 
and ahalf expiring fire of wood was smouldering on the 
hearth, although the month of June was far advanced in its 
maturity, so needful was the aid of artificial warmth, to bapish 
the unwholesome damps contracted from the river. A wide 
reach of the Thames, glancing like silver to the eveningsun, 
was visible from the windows, with the raking masts and long 
yard-arms of a caravel, that lay at anchor in the stream, 
tossing against the bright blue sky, as the short tides suc- 
— one another in quick rotation, Ever and anon, the 
cheerful voices of the crew rose high on the light air, and, 
at every recurrence of the sound, a shade of deep anxiety 
flitted across the brow of a young and noble-looking man, 
who watched beside the couch of that lovely invalid, with all 
of woman’s care, and more than woman’s love. His un- 
changed curls of light brown hair, and his full blue eyes, 
were singularly contrasted by the deep tint which had com- 
pletely overspread his brow and hands; and his dress partook 
of the style common to the camps or courts of the period, as 
well as of the ruderhabiliments of a settler in the wilderness. 
Several large chests of foreign wood, banded and clasped 
with metal; arms of unusual materials and strange construc- 
tion, were piled in the nooks of the chamber, or suspended 
on the walls; the bow, the hatchet, and the war-club of the 
Indian, hung beside the musquetoon and rapier;while baskets, 
moccasons, and girdles, decorated with simple skill by the 
natives of another hemisphere, were scatt@red among the 
highly-prized adornments of European luxury. From time 
to time, the imbs of the sleeper were slightly agitated ; a 
light shudder, a convulsive groan, and now a few half ut- 
tered syllables, showed that she was on the point of awaken- 
ing from what might have been too surely deemed her last 
repose on this side immortality. The anxious husband hung 
over her, in that uncertain state of mingled hopes and fears, 
which lingers yet in the bosom of affection, even when the 
reason is convinced that hope is now but self-delusion; she 
had in relapsed into tranquility, when a brighter ray 
flashed through the drapery, as it yielded to his trembling 
hand, and fell upon her feverish eye-lids. “John,” she 
whispered, in musical but foreign accents. “Dear John, is 
it you?” A fervent pressure of her delicate hand, was all 
the answer that the wretched husband could return to the 
endcarments of his dying wife ; at length he faltered forth 
an inquiry, the fruitlessness of which, his sickening spirit 


perceived too well; he spoke of happier days to come, of the! | 
influence which might be exercised upon her spirits and her} for a moment he almost felt himself to be the murderer o 
health, by the free atmosphere of her native land, to which|| her, who had so nobly, so devotedly rescued him, the natural 
he trusted they should be restored in safety before a second|| foeman of her race, from the very fate to which his policy 
moon should wane. “ Never,” she replied, in soothing but) had doomed, as it would seem, his sweet preserver. Bu 
yet sorrowful tones, “ never shall I again behold the shores| again, when he listened to the pure and lofty morality, which 
of my own lovely land; even now, the spirit is fluttering||in this dark hour, flowed in untutored eloquence from her 
within my breast, ere it shali wing its flight to the land of) 

souls. Raise me up, John, raise me, that 1 may look once|| she strove to wean the thoughts of her lord from the hopeless 


more upon the bright sun, who is journeying at this very 
moment, towards the country of my fathers!” Silently he 

rformed her bidding, and as he drew the curtain, to permit 
- eyes to look abroad for the last time upon the beautiful 
face of nature, the sunlight fell upon the tawny features o 
an Indian. Dark, however, as were those features, there 
was a world of thought in the smooth, high forehead, un- 
shadowed by a single tress of the raven locks that were 
simply braided around her classic head. Eyes still swim- 
ming in urlutterable tenderness, although the mists of death 
were gathering fast around them; a’mouth, which might 


have rivalled in its voluptuous curve, the smile of her ofas thou believest, so shall. it be to thee !”—*“ Father,” she 
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of its ——— proportions by protracted illness, yet bore the 
traces o 
fore the evil days had come upon her, a dangerous rival for 
the proudest beauty of European climes. Long and wistfull 
she gazed upon the declining luminary, while her husband, 
undaunted as he had proved, himself in scenes of the most 
terrific danger, completely overpowered by the sense of his 
approaching misery, bowed his head upon her hands, and 
wept aloud. It seemed, however, as if there were some spell 
connected with the sinking of the day god,which had rivetted 
her imagination on the skies; for, dévotedly as she loved the 
pale-faced youth to whom she had plighted her troth in the 
far forests of the West, she had neither eyes nor ears for his 
sufferings, till the last verge of that disk had disappedred 
behind the hills of Kent. “ He is gone,” she whispered, after 
a painful pause,—“ gone to bless the land uf my birth with 
his presence, to look down upon the lodges of my people, 
and upon the bones of my Fathers! He is gone; and when 
he shall again shine upon the white dwellings of my husband, 
Pocahontas will be in the land of Spirits. But shame to thee, 
John,” she continued, “is it thus that a warrior, such as thou 
art, should look on that which he can neither overcome by 
force, nor escape by cunning. Thou hast often told me how 
he, who hath been my God, for that he was thine, died that 
all should live forever. Thou hast told me that the pure of 
heart, and the humble minded, whatever may be the color of 
their skin, shall be united beyond the tomb, in happiness that 
shall have no end, and love that shall know no separation. 
All this hast thou told me, dearest, and al) this have I be- 
lieved! Can it be, that thou hast told me that which thou 
believest not thyself ;—that thou hast taught the Indian girl 
to forsake the Great Spirit of her fathers, for a God whom 
thou dost not thyself adore ?—Or, can it be, that thou hast 
not the strength to bow thyself in that submission, which 
thou dost preach to others? Oh! my husband; my‘husband, 
if thou dost believe indeed that we shall meet again, where- 
fore is thine heart heavy, and wherefore are thine eyes full 
with the tears of the girls?” While she was yet speaking, 
the door was slowly opened, and a tal] and stately figure 
silently stole into the chamber of death. His bearing was 
that ae man to whom warfare hed been a sport ; his swarthy 
brow, scarred by the sabres of the Moslem, and bearing yet 
more recent traces graven by the ruder implements of savage 
warfare, was shaded with hair so blanched by years of toil, 
that its original color could be no longer distinguished ; yet 
there was no symptom of decay in his erect carriage and 
sinewy limbs. The general expression of his features might 
have been stern and even harsh, but now their severity was 
absorbed in a deep though tempered melancholy. It was 
Smith, the sword and buckler of Virginia—Smith, the founder 
and the sole support of English dominion in America, It 
was Smith, who thus, contrary, as it seemed, to the ordinary 
course of human events, looked down in bitter but self-re- 
strained sorrow, upon the premature decease of the loveliest 
daughter of the wilderness, When his mind recurred to the 
free and sportive being, who, just bursting into womanhood, 
had cast herself down beside him on the block; who at the 
hazard of her own life—a life which sorrow had never then 
embittered—had preserved him from a cruel and protracted 
death ;— when he remembered her unchanged affection, 
manifested by a thou-and benefits, proved in adversity, and 
strengthened by affliction ;—when he thought, that perhaps, 
but for himself, who had projected her alliance with the young 
and gallant Rolfe, this amiable being, now fading before his 
eyes in uncomplaining agony, may yet have been carroling 
free and happy, as when he had first beheld her, in her un- 
conquered wilderness ;—his high heart sunk within him, — 


But 


lips ;—when he heard the beautiful consolations, by which 


present, to the blessed future ;—when he heard her proclaim- 
ing her own steadfast trust upon the Rock of Ages, better 
and happier reflections occupied his mind! He thought 
upon the soul, which, by his humble instrumentality, had 
been brought from Pagan ignorance into the radiance and 
glory of that religion, which alone preserveth unto everlast 
ing life ; and there was an illumination, as it were, of joy 

n his passionless features, as he drew near the death-bed 
ofone whom he loved, even as a father loves his only-begotten 
child. “Well hast thon spoken, my daughter,” said the old 
man ; “ well and beautifully hast he spoken !—and even 


surpassing loveliness, would have rendered her, be- | 





—_ STEER oe 
Medicis; anda form, which though wasted from the fullness || replied—« Father, I am going—and I believe, I feel, that you 


/have taught me truly. Father, for the life I gave to thee in 
that dear land, which | must never more behold; cherish, and 
love, and be a father to this my husband, as thou hast been 
tome. My little son, too; teach him to love and honor that 
great Being, who has dried up all my tears, and given me 
power to part from those, for whom alone I have lived, with- 
out despair ;—so shall we all once more be joined together, 
never in to part. Husband, thou wilt not forget the 
Indian girl, who left her home, her father, and her god, to 
follow in the steps of a stranger ;—simple and artless have 1 
been, unskilled in the graces of the pale-faced dames ; but 
thou art my witness, husband, that I have never loved but 
thee! Rememberest thou that green valley by the waters 
of my native stream—rememberest thou the cool shadow of 
\the pine, beneath whose canopy I first beheld my lord ?—and 
wilt thou not bear my bones to that valley—wilt thou not 
sometimes lead thine Indian boy to the grassy tomb of his 
mother ; and oh! above all, wilt thou not love him for my 
sake, dearest; and if he offend at any time, bethink thee, that 
his mother offended never? If the hapless ignorant Indian 
should bend the bow, or raise the hatchet against thee, re- 
member that he was the countryman, the kinsman of her, 
whom thou lovedst once, whom thou wilt love always—wilt 
thou not, husband? Mine eyes grow dim and my breath 
fails me—give me thine hand—thou art going from me— 
husband !—my country—dearest—thou wilt not forget my 
country !” 





MANUSCRIPT OF ‘TOM JONES’ 


Fielding, having finished the manuscript of ‘Tom Jones,’ 
and being at the same time, hard pressed for money, went 
with it to one of your second-rate booksellers, with a view 
of selling it for what it would bring at the moment. He left 
it with this trader in the children of other men’s brains, and 
called upon him the succeeding morning, full of anxiety, both 
to know at how high a rate his labors were appreciated, as 
well as how far he might calculate upon its producing him 
wherewithal to discharge a debt of some twent unds, 
which he had promised to pay the nextday. He had r reason 
to imagine, from the judgment of some literary friends, to 
whom he had shown his manuscript, that it should, at jeast, 
|produce twice that sum. But, alas! when the bookseller, 
| with a significant shrug, showed a hesitation as to publish- 
|ing the work at all, even the moderate expectations which 
our Cervantes buoyed up his hopes, seemed at once to close 
upon him, at this unexpected and distressing information. 
| “And will you give me no hopes?” said he, in a tone of 
despair. “Very faint ones, indeed, sir,” replied the book- 
jseller ; “for I have scarcely any, that the book will move.” 
a Well, sir,” answered Fielding, “ money I must have for it, 
jand little as that may be, pray give me some idea of what 
you can afford to give for it?” “Why, sir,” returned our 
bookseller, again shrugging up his shoulders, “I have read 
some part of your ‘Jones,’ and, in justice to myself, must 
even think again, before I name a price for it;—the book will 
not move ; it is not to the public, nor do I think any induce- 
ment can make me offer you more than twenty-five pounds 
for it.” “And that you will give for it,” said Fielding, 
| anxiously and quickly. “Really, 1 must think again, and 

will endeavor to make up my mind by to-morrow.” “ Well, 

sir,” replied Fielding, “I will look in again, to-morfow morn- 
ing. The book is yours for the twenty-five pounds, but that 
must positively be laid out for me when I call. I am pressed 
for the money; and, if you decline, must go elsewhere with 
my manuscript.” “TI will see what I can do,” returned the 
bookseller; and so the twe parted. 

Our author, returning homewards from this anpromising 
visit, met his friend Thomson the poet, and told him how the 
| negotiation for the manuscript, which he had formerly shown 
|him, stood. The poet, sensible of the extraordinary merit of 
his friend’s production, reproached Fielding with his head- 
strong bargain; conjured him, if he could do it honorably, to 
conceal it; and promised him, in that event, to find him a 
purchaser, whose purse would do more credit to his judg- 
ment. Fielding, therefore, posted away to his appointment 
the next morning, with as much apprehension lest the book- 
seller should stick to his bargain, as he had felt the day be- 
fore, lest he should altogether decline it. To his great joy, 
the ignorant trafficer in literature, either from inability to 
advance the money, or a want of common discrimination, re- 
turned the wor y «Rap safely into Fielding’s hands.— 
Our author set off, a gay heart, to his friend Thomson, 
and went in company With him, to Mr Andrew Millar, (a 
popular bookseller at that day.) Mr Millar was in the habit 
of publishing no work of light reading, but on his wife's ap- 

















probation ; the work was, therefore, left with him; and some 
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THE 

days after, she having perused it, bid him by no means to let 
it ali through his fingers. Miler accordgl invited the 
two friends to meet him at a coffee house in the Stranc 
where, having disposed of a good dinner and two bottles 
port, Thomson at last suggested, “It would be as well 
they proceeded to business,” Fielding, 
trepidation, arising from his recent rebuff in another quarter, 
asked Millar what he had concluded upon giving for his work. 
“1 ama man,” said Millar, “of few words, and fond of comin 
to the point; but really, after giving every consideration 
am able to your novel, 1 do not think I can afford to give you 
more than two hundred pounds for it.” “ What!” exclaimed 
Fielding, “two hundred poet 1” “Indeed, Mr a 
replied Millar, “indeed,! am sensible of your talents: but 
my mind is made up.” “ Two hundred pounds!” continued 
Fielding, with undiminished surprise—*Allow me, Mr Millar, 
to ask you—whether—you—are—serious?” “Never more 
so,” replied Millar, “in all my life; and I hope you will 
candidly acquit me of every intention to injure your feelings, 
or depreciate your abilities, when J repeat, that | cannot posi- 
tively afford you more than two hundred pounds for your 
novel.” “Then, my good sir,” Fielding, recoverin 
himself from this unexpected of fortune, “give me 


your hand; the book is yours. And waiter,” continued he,| 


“ bring us a couple of bottles of your best port.” 

Before Millar died, he had cleared eighteen thousand 
pounds by * Tom Jones,’ out of which he had the 
to make Fielding nts, at different times, in various sum 
till they amounted to two thousand pounds. And he close 


still with no little! 


generosity |\the body. 
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quently develope their energies in proporti 
emer eo See 

ite organ to 
paseten) like any new and beautifully 
is in readiness to 

But above all, the 
|by which man can alone manitest his su , for many 
|years remains incomplete and im protected. Like 
|the bones, however, it is daily un ing modifications, and 
developing new powers, It is not fitted, as 
supposed, to the exact capacity of the skull. No; the bones 
sustain an humble office, and accommodate themselves pre- 
cisely to the condition of the brain ; and never, in the 
of physiological facts, have the sutures (the seams of the 
cranium) been known to be completely closed, till the en- 
cephalon, the thinking organ, was finished, and Nature said, 
in effect—seal up the treasure. 

Next, let us examine some of the evils ing om the 
hot-bed plan of infantile instruction, so popular in New Eng- 
land. When children of two, three, and four years old, are 
| crowded in badly ventilated apartments—pinioned, as it were, 
| many hours in @ day toa hard seat—and drilled in the harness 
of class books which they neither love nor comprehend—the 
course is diametrically opposed to the clearest indic 
nature. 

Do not urge on the mind for the present. Take care o 

Those splendid specimens of a well directed 
mind, which the mistaken teacher is so laboriously striving 
to produce, are best secured in the man, when a sure founda- 


or digestive ap- 
oot, whan AS Sas Roe a Aeee, 





his life, by bequeathing a handsome legacy to each of Mr/\tion is laid for it, by a well organized body. When the edi- 


Fielding’s sous. 


From the American Annals of Education. 


THE INFANTILE FRAME; 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF INFANTILE 
INSTRUCTION.—BY DR. J. V. ©. SMITH. 


Infancy and adolescence are particularly interesting and 
important periods in the history of our race,—requiring the 
unceasing vigilance, care and protection of those to whom 
young children are entrusted, Strange as it may at first ap- 





pear, the da to which they are exposed, as it regards 
their ph vical welfire, are certainly greater in the more 
elevated walks of life, than in that humble mediocrity, where 


ere by salutary labor, and mental excitement is 
i ly followed by a corresponding exercise of the body. 

The rich man’s child has no necessity for exertion. It 
sports on carpets, and is carried to school in the arms of a 
servant. Its body is puny, nor will it ever have the ruddy 


cheek or the compact frame of the child that waits upon it- 





self. 
It is only in the highest and the lowest circles of society,, 
jes are un. In the one, they are produced 





r not allowing the fo act in its own character; and in 
Oe same difficulties arise, by over-taxing the lo-| 
muscles, and by the chills of poverty. The one is} 

over and dies ; and the other dies for want of nursing. | 











are never deformed; but those which have| 

fed, are constantly presenting anomalies., 
kind too which children invariably select | 
is the best which could be devised. “ Na- 
the text of the ancients—and she will al- 
h her designs, if not continually interrupted 


believe there is @radica! defect in all our sys- 
of prin ing. A false philosophy is in vogue, 
wie early dawn of infantile intelligence, b 
ing upon the mind, exercises and considerations which 
are not always agreeable even to their sovereign seniors,— 
when all that is most desirable could be obtained by an op- 
ite course, far more oo to - a awe ones 
resent happi is physical perfection in manhood, 
pl ds and pe hg in old age. 
In elucidation let us examine the organic 
of one of these cradle pupils, whose faculties, it is 
all depend, ima great measure, upon the 


ly rye 
conditions of the body. 

At birth, the child, iv reality, has not a single bone in its 

body, with the exception of those of the internal ear. The 

are occupied by cartilage ; and so gradual is the pro- 

cess of the formation of bone, that at ten years of age, the 


— of the long bones are scarcely united to the main 
ft. nes are not flexible ; but the cartilage, the mode! 
of what the future bone is to be,can be bent in any direction 
as it lies surrounded by the soft cushion of the muscles.— 
Particle after particle of this semi-elastic substance, is carried 
away by the absorbent vessels, and one of litne, the basis of 
the true-skeleton, is deposited in its place. This ossification, 
ag it is termed, or the gradual introduction of the bones inio 
the beds which were primarily occupied by their patterns, is 
indeed a slow, unnoticed, but not the less wonderful op-ra- 
tion. Dugng this exchange of matter, distortions take place, 
and a wnultitude of maladies bave an origin, which might have 
been averted by a knowledge of the first principles of anatomi- 
eal science, The danger of distortion in the bones by im- 
proper or constrained positions, or long continued sitting, 
especiully on seats without support, are too obvious to need 
illustration here. 


ice is in « condition for a tenant, seasonable notice will be 
given. Adopt the plan of the Infant Asylum of Geneva and 
‘some others in Europe, which aim chiefly at the physical 
jhealth and enjoyment of the pupils; and give them unly so 
}much intellectual occupation as their feeble minds and im- 
mature bodies can endure; and then we may have the proper 
harmony maintained in the developement of children. 
Children must play. They were designed to run, to eat, 
and to sleep alternately, and not to think profoundly. Were 
it not so, they would most certainly have been ushered into 
o> manifesting the high pretensions of reasoning 
eings. 
The restraints of the school-room are diametrically at va- 
riance with the physical laws of the animal economy. With- 
out the free exercise of the muscles, the bones cannot be so 
speedily, nor so thoroughly finished; and distortions are al- 
ways liable to,follow. By limiting the action of the limbs, 
the internal organs suffer in a corresponding ratio.« Lastly, 
the brain, in consequence of laying it under this pernicious 
course of early contribution, is overworked, and many formi- 
dable diseases, either mortal in the onset, or hngering u 
ithe borders of the constitution, terminating in Dropsies, 








tile instruction. 
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constructed machinery, || 
rain, that still poorly understood brean, | 





‘Transiated from the Original Fresch, for the Literary Journal, in the Ladies’ Class 
of Moos. Bugard’s French School. 


MICHELINA MONTALTO. 

| Ihave trod among many ruins. I caneven say, that have 
| lived among them. But there are some, the memory of which 
is engraven on my mind in more indelible characters, by their 
| connection with remarkable events. Such are the ruins of 
| ancient Solanta. ; 

| In the Northern part of Sicily, about five miles East of 
Palermo, is an elevation, known in that region, as Mount 
Alfano; witha promontory called Cape Zafferano. Ii isa 
large cone, covered with brambles, together with some in- 
digenous plants, among which, the aloe, the Indian fig, and 
the odoriferous labiate are most frequently seen. 


Here are found scattered in great profusion, capitals, princi- 


ications of|| Pally of the the Corinthian order, and fragments of marble 


and granite columns: noble ruins, which denote the opulence 
of an ancient people! Mount Alfano was formerly covered 
by arich and warlike city:—it was Solanta. Now, the goat- 
herds resort there to feed their flocks, and the fishermen to 
dry their nets. These are the inhabitants of a small village 
situated at the foot of the mountain, the white cottrges of 
which are reflected inthe azure of the little gulf. Most of 
the people are fishermen; and their principal employment is 
in the preparation of certain kinds of fish for exportation ; 
such as the tunny, the Herring, and the anchovy. 

In this village, lived, a few years since, Michelina Mon- 
talto, a young girl, who labored with the most persevering 
industry, even through the burning heat of the day, in order 


to obtain food for a family who were dependant upon her for 


support. This family was composed of an aged and infirm 
mother, and a younger sister who had never enjoyed the 
blessing of si 

Michelina was large and strong; and her features ex- 
|hibited more of nobleness than of regularity, She might be 
seen, on a holiday, with the tresses of her jet black hair, 
tastefully confined by a Jong silver pin; dressed in a crimson 


. )skirt, with a corsage of black velvet. She was a brunette, 


becility, Insanity and Monomania, are assuredly among the || with a Grecian profile and large coral lips; and would have 
evils which will yet exhibit themselves, and which will arise) reminded a poet not so frequently of Venus, as of the 
| from our unnatural, unphilosophical system of public, infan- ‘huntress Diana. 


Michelina gained a livelihood by daily labor, either by 


| Mas Sippons.—At the time when Mrs Siddons had just} assjsting the fishermen in drying their nets, or in salting and 


reached her high theatriea! fame, and had acted some of her 

| principal characters io the admiration of all who beheld her, 
\a formal assembly of learned ladies, consisting of Mrs Mon- 
jtagu, Mrs Carter, Miss Hannah More, and sundry other 
| members of the bas bleu, met, and prevailed upon Mrs Sid- 
dons to be of the party. ‘Their object was to examine her, 
and to get from her the secret how she could act with so 
wonderful an effect. Mrs Montagu was deputed to be the 
prolocutress of this female convocation. “ Pray, madam,” said 
she to Mrs Siddons, addressing her in the most formal man- 
ner, “give me leave to interrogate you, and to request you 
will tell us, without duplicity or mental reservation, upon 
what principle do you conduct your dramatic demeanor. Is 
your mode of acting, by which you obtain so much celebrity, 
the result of certain studied principles of art? Have you 
investigated, with profound research, the rules of e} ion 
and gesture, as laid down by the ancients and moderns, and 
reduced them to practice? or do you suffer nature to pre- 
dominate, and pA speak the untutored language of the 
passions ?” “Ladies,” said the modern Thalia, with great 
diffidence, but without hesitation, “1 do not know how to 
answer so learned a speech, All f know of the matter, and 
all I can tell you, is, that T always act as well as I can,” 





MineErats in Piants.—Iron has been detected in roses, 
land is supposed to be largely produced by vegetable de- 
composition from the chalybeate quality and ochrous deposit 
jof waters flowing from morasses ; and it is well ascertained 
that pure flint is secreted in the hollow stem of the bamboo, 
in the cuticle of various grasses, in the cane, end in the rough 
horsetail, in which latter it is very copious, and so disposed 
as to make a natural file, for which purpose it is used in our 
manufactories. What a contrast, between this secretion of 
the tender vegetable frame, and those exhalations which 
constitute the perfume of flowers! One is among the most 
prominent substances in nature, an ingredient in the pri- 
meval mountains of the globe; the other the invisible, in- 
tangible breath of a moment! How far are we still from 
understanding the whole anatomy of the vegetable body. 
which can create and keep separate, such distinct and dis- 
cordant substances! 








The. muscles were fashioned before our birth, but subse- 


| preserving the fish. The duration of the tanny fishery was 
| to her a profitable season ; during which, ste went with the 
| mariners of Solanta to Termini, the ancient Hymera, where 


‘this fishery is an important branch of commerce. 


| In one of these excursions, she became acquainted with a 
‘young seaman, named Damiano, whq was familiarly known 
among his companions, by the appellation of The American, 
‘on account of his having once made a voyage to America; 
‘en unusual exploit for a Sicilian mariner. 


Damiano always contrived to be near Michelina, during 
the hours devoted to labor ; and she, without attaching any 
importance to the circumstance, was always careful to re- 
serve a place for him near herself. This little management 
rexcited the hilarity of the fishermen, and drew forth many 
sarcasms from the young girls. They were always called 
ome two lovers. There was a tacit avowal «° affection, and a 
mutual understanding between them; although their harvi- 
ness still required the sanction of a verbal confession. 


| ‘The year 1824 was a fortunate one for the mandrague, , 


\(the appellation given to the tunny fishery.) Michelina re- 
lturned to her maternal roof, well satisfied with the avails of 


‘her labor, but troubled with the remembrance of Damiano. 
She secretly accused him of coldness; since if he loved her, 
jit was for him first to avow his sentiments: bat head msin- 
tained a guarded silence, which it was d ficult to reconcile 


with his assiduous attentions, Sa gradusily became sad 


jand thoughtful: when addressed by her moth »r or sister, she 
janswered them hastily, or not at all: she was absent from 
home, more frequently, and for longer periods, than before ; 
and every evening, she wauadered to the shore, where she 
would sil for hours together, occupied with ref/ections, of the 





|nature of which, she was berself entirely ign wt. 
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“are they, who have, ‘pern re this 
young girl, to enjoy the imposing: cle of the sea-coast, | 


under the sky of Italy! In a fine summer 
oppressive heat of a long day is past, the sea which ‘ad been | 
motionless, begins to be slightly agitated by a gentle breeze. 
The moon, in unclouded splendor, throws its rays over the | 
basin, which spreads before you like a sheet of silver. Then 
you see issuing from among the rocks, a moving fire, increas- 
ing as it adva It is said that a sea-god, bearing a torch 
in his hand, comes forth from the deep sub-marine grottos 
where he has fixed his abode. A similar fire soon issues| 
from another point, and advances beyond the first: others 
then present themselves, and glide over the surface of the 
water :—the whole forming a majestic picture, in which the 
azure of the sea, is, at the same time, illumined by the fires 
of heaven and of earth. 

These lights are attached to the boats which are used 
during the pleasant nights of summer, in search of certain 
crustaceous fish. 

One evening, when Michelina, seated as usual, on the 
solitary shore of Cape Zafferano, had abandoned herself to 
a gloomy revery, she was arouall by something unusual in 
the appearance of one of these moving fires. It was evident 
toa practised eye, that the occupant of that boat was not 
engaged in fishing. She looked attentively at the torch, 
which approached the bank, whem it was suddenly ex- 
tinguished, [t did not again appear; and she returned home, 
more thoughtful than usual. This apparently trivial event 
became to her a fruitful theme for fancy and conjecture.— 
Accordingly on the succeeding evening, she eagerly hastened 
to her place of resort on the border of the gulf. A quarter 
of an hour had scarcely elapsed, when she saw a distant 
glimmer, which could proceed only from the torch of @ fishing’ 
boat. It advanced in the same direction which had been| 
taken by the light on the previous evening: and she was 
soon convinced that the boat was the same which had then 
approached the shore. The torch moved onward, towards a 
cluster of rocks in the vicinity of Solanta, where, to her 
great disappointment, it was again extinguished. The young 
girl could not restrain the utterance of an exclamation, which 
was prompted by her painfully excited feelings ; when to her 


evening, after the fear, and did not dare to land: and perhaps I should have re- 


coder 87 spaher wf cadens eibeton. "Last night T came; 
but, I know not from what cause, I was seized with a sudden 


turned in the same manner, to night, had I not heard your 
charming voice, Michelina, I am poor, and you know it.— 
But if you will become my wife, you shall have every com- 
fort that industry can procure.” 

In the excess of her joy, the young girl resisted her feel-| 
ings for a few moments, and then acknowledged to her happy 
lover, that from the hour when they first met, he had beeo 
the object of her affections. 

Amid a thousand protestations of eternal fidelity, all the 
necessary preliminaries were arranged. On the following 
day, Michelina was to relate to her mother, all which had 
transpired ; and they had no fear that the latter would for a 
withhold her consent; for, receiving the means of 
subsistence from this affectionate daughter, she had no will 
but that of her beloved child. On the succeeding day, 
Damiano was presented to the mother; apd it was agreed| 
that the marriage should take place in three weeks. The 
two families were made joyful by this expected union, which 
was awaited by each of the lovers with equal impatience, 

Damiano wrote immediately to his favorite brother An- 
tonio, who resided at Naples, requesting his presence at the 
approaching nuptials ; and while preparations were thus in 
train for the event which was to crown the wishes of thése 
good villagers, he did not fail to go, on every evening, to meet 
his betrothed ; and she as faithfully awaited him upon the 
rock which had witnessed the first confession of their love. 

Two weeks had thus already passed away ; and but eight 
days remained before the time appointed for the marriage, 
when the brother of Damiano arrived from Naples, 

Antonio was four years older than his brother, to whom he 
bore astriking resemblance, except that his brow was less 
open, his eyes mor y set, and there was an air of se- 
verity in the expregsion of his features, which was not ob- 
served in those of Damiano. The latter, after Antonio’s 
arrival, had fitted a sail to his boat; and every evening, the 
two brothers went together to Cape Zafferano, 
| There, while the lovers were conversing in a low voice, 





omcnH! 








we had better not goto Solanta, to-night. Michelina cannot 
possibly be offended at our absence ; for she will know that 
we are detained by the threatening appearance of the sky 
alone. Come, if you please, we will spend the evening in 
repairing the old net which you brought me from Naples ; 
and in the mean time, I will give you the particulars of my 
voyage to Boston.” 

“TI see,” replied Antonio, with a careless air, “that your 
love has somewhat cooled. Are you afraid, then, my fine 
American? Ah, that was not the way with me, when I loved 
Mariuzza. The weather did not frighten me: and if I could 
have found no boat, I should certairily have swam to her, 
rather than miss a single rendezvous.” 


“ But, my dear Antonio, I must acknowledge all my weak- 
ness. Since I have loved Michelina, and have been beloved 
by her, my life has become more precious to myself. It is 
so delightful to be loved by such an angel :—it would be 
terrible to leave her!” 

He was thus doubtless unconsciously plunging a dagger 
into the heart of his brother. It is pot probable that the latter 
had then formed a criminal design upon his kinsmaa’s life: 
but he cherished a vague and indefinite hope, that some 
sudden occurrence might relieve him from his insupportable 
embarrassment. Should Damiano be removed, all his woes 
would be atanend. If he perished, it would be the arm of 
Providence which had removed the strongest barrier between 
himself and the object of his passion. He therefore allowed 
his brother no rest, until the latter had determined to set 
forth upon their nightly voyage. 

An hour had passed, since their departure ; when the wind 
which dashed the waves against the side of the boat, com- 
pelled them to stretch far out to sea, in order to avoid the 
dangerous rocks which line the coast. It grew dark, rather 
from the vast masses of black clouds which were rolling to- 
gether above them, than from the approach of night. The 
waves rose with violence, and the water with 
those jets of foam, which the sailors designate by the appel- 
lation of sheep; from their resemblance, when seattered over 
the dark and obscure surface of an agitated sea, to flocks of 
sheep feeding ina pasture. A large brig passed near the 








forming a thousand happy plans for the future, and frequently 


great surprise and joy, a stanza ofa Venetian ballad, familiar) disputing about a kiss, which was always refused, and| boat, dashing through the water with great velocity; and her 
to Damiano, was borne to her ear by the evening breeze: |/always obtained; Antonio would remain seated in the | keel was from time to time seen above the highest waves.— 


** Vogue, vogue, nacelle ! 
Souffle rebelle, 
Fuis promptement ! 
Vogue, vogue, nacelle 
_. Porte amabelle 
YE Son tendre amant !’’ 


Tt was hes—it*wagthe young seaman, whom in the sin-| 


||his thoughts to wander at random:—at least, so thought), nan 
| Damiano and Michelina, who often joined in a pleasant joke || ™88es, raised by the still increasing windy 


respecting the careless appearance of this complaisant'| 


brother. How far they were from suspecting the truth! .| 
| While they thus gave free scope to the innocent expres-| 


} } 


cerity of her-heatt, she would, had propriety allowed it, have! sions of their love, Antonio, creeping like a lizard behind the 
chosen as her husband. But, what accident had brought him! rocks and brambles, would place himself in a position where 
thither? To this question, she might have readily obtained he could hear and see every thing that passed. Fearful of 
an answer from the young man, who was then near the bank; being discovered in this equivocal situation, he strove to 
but she restrained herself, through a feeling of delicacy and | suppress even the beating of his heart, while he listened :— 
of fear. It is true, that she endeavored, by frequently chang-| but that rebellious heart only throbbed with greater violence. 
ing her position, to attract his notice: but in vain, Damiano, |The sight of the lovely Michelina had aroused a feeling of 
hastily seizing his oar, tarned the boat, and was on the point| ardent love in the breast of this unhappy man, At first, he 
of vanishing from her sight. She could no longer command || endeavored te stifle this germ of unlawful passion: but his 
her emotions, and believing that she had found a method offefforts had proved unavailing. Every morning, after a few! 
communication with the objg@t of her affection, without the|| hours of refreshing sleep, he felt greater power to struggle 
necessity of secre ae she continued in a loud tone,/| with the inexorable vulture which was gnawing his heart ; 
the burden of the song #© 5 but in the evening, the sight of Michelina instanthdiepelied 

« Vogue, ‘vogue, nacelle ! |his best and strongest resolutions. Sometimes, on hearing 













ouffie rebelle, |his brother utter a good-natured jest respecting. himself, or 
~ pro ent ‘on seeing him force a kiss from his betrothed, he would grasp 
ogee, vera nacelle, ‘his knife; while a terrible thought made the cold sweat start 





Porte a sa ‘ , ms 
Le tendre agpant !"’ from his brow. The Sicilians are usually brave and gene- 


She then hastened from the spotj as if alarmed at her own) rous ; but their pessions ate of a character so violent, and 
temerity, and concealed herself behind a mass of rocks.—| the explosion of these is so sudden, that it is often tmposs- 
Vain precaution. The happy Damiano had urged his light! ble. for them to prevent the commission of deeds, which bear 
bark with such speed, that a few moments brought him to||the stamp of wickedness, but which still are frequently nei 
the bank; and scarcely had the gigl time to be seated in her’ other than the instantaneous regylts of excessive anger. 
retreat, before he was at her side. One evening, the brothers weré on the point of embarking 

“ Michelina,” said the young seaman, “since your de-)on their customary excursion; #hen Damiano, who had for 
parture, I have no longer any infgrest in my labor. I neglect some time, stood motionless on the shore, attentively scanning 
my nets; and frequently have gassed whole days, seated on) the horizon, the floating line of which was a dark blue, di- 
the threshold of my cottage, with folded arms, thinking only | rected the attention of his brother to a flock of petrels and 
of yourself. At night, I do hot sleep; or if I do, it is only i, other"marine birds, who were plying their snowy wings, and 
dream of you. I at length determined, to come hither, in’ hastening to in port. “ Antonio,” said he, “I think 








\ boat, tranquilly playing upon his pipe, and quietly permitting |, The lightning began to glare around them ; the elouds were 


rent by terrific peals of thunder; and the water, in immense 







towards these two daring men, who were 
their might against the fury of the e 
‘light, frail bark was whirled rapidly to@ % 
‘tion, to be precipitated apparently to the 
‘and then mounted again, to plunge once 
velocity. ; 
| Damiano sat at the helm, while his brother plied the oars. 
Both maintained a profound silence, The former was think- 
ing of Michelina; and he mentally invoked the Holy Virgin 
and all the saints in Paradise: beseeebing them to graut hima 
few more years of existence, that he might spend them ia 
peace, with his beloved companion; and promising to under- 
‘take a pilgrimage, and to bear large offeringe'to the Madoaa. 
‘The latter was tormented by all the infernal furies ; and 
‘every time when the bark wasin danger of being engulphed, 
his heart beat with a terrible and ferocious hope. ' 
There was a moment of great peril to both. A furious 
wave, sWeeping by the boat, unshipped one of the oars.— 
While Antonio was struggling to repair the accident, he 
‘heard a piercing ery :—he turned :—Damiano was 
| gone! A heavy surge had borne him the stern of the 
| boat. The unfortunate man, summoaing all his energy, 
bravely supported himself, and called to his brother for assis- 
‘tance. The recoil of the waves brought him fora moment 
even to the very gunwale of the boat. Antonio might easi- 
ly have saved him :—and at first, moved by an irrepressi ble 
feeling of pity, he reached forth his arm. The least effort 
would have saved the dying man:—but,—the brother with- 
drew his lfind :—* Divine Providence, let thy will be done { 
‘and as he saw that Damiano yet sustained himself too near 
jthe boat, the inhuman monster struck hima violent blow 
upon the bead, with his oar. 
“Oh, curses on thee !” screamed the victim. 


eleva- 
the gulf; 
rith increased 

















The tempest tore that cry upon its bosom :—and it ap- 
peared to be repeated and re-echoed, in a voice of thunder. 

A month had scarcely elapsed after this terrible catastro- 
phe ; the friends of Damiano had offered words of consola- 
tion to his brother, which he heard with apparent gratitude ; 
—when the hody having been found by some fishermen, it 
was noticed that there was a bruise upon ‘the skull; anda 
vague report went through the village. It was whispered, 
that Antonio knew more respecting the subject, than he 
chose to reveal; and many endeavored to explain the inco- 
herency of his expressions, in order to discover proofs to 
establish the suspicions which began to hover around him. 
His society was gradually shunned, and he did not seek that 
of his acquaintances. At length, either wearied or alarmed 
by the continual murmuring of his neighbors, he suddenly 
disappeared. After his departure, it was reported that he 
had gone to Lipari, the largest among the Eolian group of 
islands. 


At length the event was almost forgotten at Termini :—/}}’ 


but not so at a spot buta few milesdistant. Every evening, 
at the approach of night, a young maiden, with bare feet, 
and dishevelled hair, clambered in silence to the summit of 
Mount Alfano, to look forth in the distance, for the bark 
which she had so long expected. She then hastily descend- 
ed to the beach; and running among the rocks along the 
whole extent of the silent shore, was heard exclaiming “Oho! 
Damiano! Damiano!"—sometimes adding, in a low voice ; 
“ The vile people !—they tell me that he is dead :—as if he 
could die, while I am waiting for him here!—Oho! Damia- 
no! Damiano !” 

Ather approach, the children of the village fled precipi- 
tately before her ; fearful, as they said, that the maniac would 
throw them into the sea. r 

Incapable of providing for herself, since the day when 
she was deprived of her betrothed, Michelina had seen her 
mother die of@ broken heart :-—her sister had been carried 
to the hospftaf'at Palermo; and she was herself supported 
only by public charity. 

The author of all this misery, the guilty Antonio, had 
deemed it prudent to allow some time to elapse before at- 
tempting to pursue his dreadful enterprise. He occasionally 
went to Solanta, where he was unknown, and made inquiries 
respecting Michelina. He followed her, at a distance, along 
the beach, and witnessed one of the heart-rending scenes 
which we have just described. This discovery appeared to 
him favorable to the accomplishment of his wishes. He, 
one day, departed from Lipari, in season toarrive at Solanta 
in the evening. He had arrayed himself in the dress of his 
brother ; in order to render as close as possible, the striking 
resemblance which he bore to that unfortunate man: and to 
insure success, he had taken with him, a young boy from 
Lipari, on whose fidelity he could depend, and whom he had 
hired at an exorbitant price. 

His design was to sieze Michelina, and to carry her to one 
of the desert islands belonging to the Lipari group. 

Having arrived near the shore, he kept his boat afloat, and 
waited to hear the expected voice. The evening was at 
length ended. It was a still , but dark night;—a circumstance 
favorable to the success of his project. 

“Oho! Damiano!—Damiano!” soon cried the maniac 
girl. 

“ Michelina !” exclaimed the false Antonio, urging his boat 
towards the bank. “ Michelina, here I am.—What dost thou 
desire of me 2” 

These words were succeeded by a profound silence. The 
young girl, stunned With amazement, sunk upon her knees, 
and clasped her rosary to her lips. It was one which Dami- 
ano had given her. She, at length arose, and said in a tone 
of reproach: 

“ Damiano,—why have you deserted mesolong? Do you 
no longer love me ?—Am I not your betrothed ?” 

“Yes, my beloved Michelina!—thou art mine forever. I 
have come, to carrythee to the cottage of my father.—Wilt 
thou follow me ?” 

* Dost thou ask if I will follow thee, Damiafé? Have I 
then forgotten my plighted vows ?” 

With these words, she sprang lightly into the boat, which 
Antonio, intoxicated with joy, sent far from the bank, by one 
vigorous stroke of the oar. His intention of proceeding to 

; 
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the Lipari Islands, it necessary for him to keep at 
'a distance from the shore ; and at length he thought it expe- 
dient to hoist the sail. While preparing to assist the boy in 
doing this, Michelina threw herself into his arms. 

“ Damiano,—where are you carrying me ?” 

“To my father’s.” 

“ No,—thou livest not there now. Thou art not of this 
world: and I wish to go with thee, to thy home: I know ‘ 
—They told me so.—Thy home is there ;—at the bottom o 
the dark sea! Yes, I know it well.— Thou dost strive in vain 
to deceive me.—Oh, how [ have wept! But it is all ended 
now.—I shall leave thee no more, forever!” 

With these words, she strained Antonio closer in her ro- 
bust arms, and appeared to be striving to precipitate herself 
with him to the bottom of the sea. It was‘a fearful place for 
so terrible a struggle. Every motion caused the slight boat 
to reel and tremble ! 

“ Michelina! fool that you are! Sit down—be quiet.” 
“ No,—I will: never leave thee.—Come Damiano, my be- 
trothed—let us go—let us go !” 

“ Nino, Nino,—come to my assistance.” 

The affrighted boy had concealed higngelfin the bottom of 
the boat. 

“In the name of Heaven !—mad girl—I am not Damiano. 
Look at me—I am Antonio—I am”--At that instant the boat 
overset ; and the two, clasped together, were seen for a mo- 
ment, floating upon the waves. 

Antonio vainly strove to release himself from the grasp 
which confined him. The maniac clung to him, like the ivy 
to the trunk of the oak. ‘The roaring of the water sounded 
terribly in the ears of this new Cain; and seemed to repeat 
the accents of his dying brother,—* Curses on thee !” 

The next day, the young Nino was fortunately discovered 
by a passing ship. He was clinging to the keel of the boat, 
half dead with cold and fear. . 

He described the place of the catastrophe : and the bodies 
were found. They were so closely locked in each other’s 
arms, that they could not be separated, without breaking 
their stiffened limbs. 





For the Literary Journal. 
TEMPY TURK: 
A SKETCH, FROM AN UNFINISHED VOLUME. 


And ever and anon, 
This maiden meek, to certain mystic words 
Did utterance give; of purport dire to those 
Who heard, and heeded not. 


For the amusement of the young and gay, the valetudi- 





naire, and the care-worn, we will now more particularly de- 
scribe Miss Temperance Turk. Her form was masculine in 
the extreme ; being nearly six feet high, with “ pro-di-gi- 
ous” bones; the flesh, in consequence of some unfortunate 
disagreement, having insisted upon a dissolution of partner- 
ship, and slunk away, leaving them almost literally bare—to 
the commiseration of all beholders—maugre all the disinter- 
ested efforts of honest skin to reunite them, who, notwith- 
standing the desertion of his faithless copartner—callous it 
would seem to all tender impressions—scorning to widen thé 
breach, as some umpires have been known to do, only clung 
the closer to the poor forlorn bones, declaring, like a true 
friend and ally, that death alone should sunder them. 

To this immense frame of skin and bone, appertained a set 
of nerves that would have done honor to an Hercules: al- 
ways decorous and immovable, they could stand the cry of 
“ fire!” and, perchance, even that of “murder !”—provided 
it did not approach too near their sanctum—without a tremor; 
nothing less than the repeated shocks of an earthquake could 
possibly have shaken or thrown them into disorder. 





As to the pericranium, it was of the loftiest order imagin- 
able; becoming beautifully less as it approached the crown. 


The features, with the exception of the chin, were certainly 


of a feminine character, since none could be more modestly 
retiring. The forehead receded, until it almost reached the 
summit; the little, coal-black eyes were barely visible ; peep- 
ing through the chocolate-colored lids: eyelashes, alas! 
there were none; they had dropped off one by one, their 
luckless fall accelerated, no doubt, by the incessant winking 








die-pointed nose turned up very prettily; to follow, 
as it were, the lead of the brow. The mouth, or rather the 
lips, had modestly withdrawn altogether from notice, leaving 
only a mustachio to point the way to their retreat ; but the 
chin, with its pretty little purple wart in the centre, protrud- 
ed itself boldly, as if to reproach the retreating party for 
their cowardice. The complexion was admirably calculated 
to set off, or give effect, to these lovely lineaments ; being 
of a beautiful sea-green, that disdained companionship with 
either lilies or roses. And “last, but not least,” in this as- 
semblage of beauties, we present the ears for their share of 
admiration: dame Nature was not stinted in the material 
out of which they were cut, for a nobler pair never courted 
the attention of either craniologist or physiognomist. Those 
who looked on them, were reminded of a certain gifted quad- 
ruped, that journeyed once, in days of yore, witha holy 
prophet, who was accompanied by the princes of the house 
of Balak. Not a single hair obstructed the view ; the limit- 
ed number that ruthless Time had spared—bristly and black, 
with an occasional mixture of gray, were carefully conduct- 
ed up the cone, and therg secured by a black riband, the 
only decoration that s Tempy would wear: caps, she 
said, “ made her look like a fright ;” and, Turk though she 
was, she scorned a turban. 


The matchless form of this lady fair, afforded not a more 
perfect model for the sculptor or statuary, than did her men- 
tal graces for the study of the philosopher. ‘There was ob- 
servable between the two, the most beautiful similitude ; the 
most pleasing concord ; and the most admirable adaptation 
throughout, that a lover of harmony could possibly desire.— 
With a mind thus charmingly organized, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the lady’s hands were trained “ to offices of tender 
courtesy ;” to “ prop the head,” or “ from the pallid face wipe 
off the faint cold dews,” or “ reach the healing draught.” No; 
she left such occupations to common mortals, to ordinary 
minds and feeble natures; her towering form, her mental 
elevation, forbade such condescension ; she could not stoop 
so low. Butif she possessed none of the gentler virtues 
| which charaeterize some of the sisterhood, she was, at least, 
free, wholly free, from those faults which cling so pertinac- 
iously to most of the class clept old maids. Instead of going 
from house to house, cutting up characters, and sowing dis- 
|sentions, as too many of the order have been noted for doing, 
time iminemorial,—-Miss Tempy Turk, like a prudent maiden, 
contented herself with cutting up calico, in divers strange 
‘shapes, and, after arranging them with characteristic taste, 
sewing them together again. In this delightful vocation, 
sped most of the hours of this harmless lady ; alike regard- 
less of the pursuits of the living and, the slumbers of the 
dead: she thought neither of the one nor the other. In- 
credible as it may, perhaps, appear in the memoirs of a /e- 
male, she had no curiosity ; never even noticed the list of 
marriages and deaths in the newspaper ; much less to inquire 
what was going on in the neighborhood. One of the mis- 
chief-making idlers, attempted once to detail to her some 
slanderous story that was in circulation, relative to a very 
pretty girl ; but was stopped in her tattle, by Miss Tempy’s 
sternly exclaiming: “La! what is that to me? I wish peo- 
ple would mind their own business.” We have mentioned 
her habit of winking ; and it Was, dogbtless, in this way that 
the good soul lost all her oily winking at the pec- 
cadillos of her acquaintance: Such «kind consideration for 
the failings of others should have immortalized the fall of 
every one of them. 

Nothing disturbed the serenity of Miss Turk’s temper 
more than to hear newspapers read ; for as to politics, she 
felt quite as deep an interest in the movements of the mar 
in the moon, as in those of any of the crowned heads in Eu- 
rope ; His Holiness, the Sovereign Pontiff of Rome, not 
'excepted,—notwithstanding the sanctity of his title. The 
\good lady had, it must be owned, no reverence, whatever, 
for titles ; and as to heroic achievements, the exploits of 
| Tom Thumb, The Great, were held in quite as high estima- 
tion by her, as those of Mlerander, or Peter, or Frederick, or 
any other hero thus surnamed. Monarchy, she held in ab- 
horrence, and contended that none but fools would submit to 
be governed, It was acting upon this principle, we presume, 
and to prove the legitimacy of her descent fromthe writer 




















and blinking of the vivacious membrane, The long, nee- 


of the “ Song of Songs,” that she rejected, at the age of for- 

















‘the acquisition of so much knowledge: the impression of 











ty-five, all the advantages tended 

person of Mr Timothy Todd, the tailor ; a widower, of about 
fifty years, with only nine children. Her friends chided and 
frowned ;—for match-making friends will frown when their 
plans are thwarted ; but Miss Tempy was resolute in her 
determination to escape matrimonial bondage. “She was 
as nearly related to Tim Todd,” she said, “ as she ever meant 
to be ;"—she was second cousin to his wife. Alas! poor 
Timothy ! we know not what desperate deed he performed, 
when compelled forever to forego all hopes of obtaining such 
a paragon of perfection—something horrific, no doubt. 

Miss Turk was a quiet soul ; a woman of but few words ; 
but then she had so peculiar a manner of enforcing those few, 
that not even the Grand Turk himself, with all the terrors of 
the bow-string to aid him, could command more implicit obe- 
dience from his subjects, than did this worthy spinster from 
the subordinates of the Fitzwarren family, when she gave 
utterance to those magical words. There was nothing high- 
sounding in them, being composed of only two and three 
letters {each: these primitive words were, however, the 
greatest favorites in her whole vocabulary, which she took a 
singular delight in repeating. Get-out-of-my-way, is, cer- 
tainly, a very modest, pretty little monosyllabic sentence ;— 
but, pretty as it is, it derived all its beauty and pith from the 
eloquence of the speaker. The meaning of these simple 
little monosyllables, had been explained in a variety of les- 
sons, given gratis, with the lady’s usual liberality, to the 
lower orders of the household, both biped and quadruped, 
through all the intermediate grades, from Rosa’s pretty little 
waiting-maid, Harriet, down to her pet kitten. Harriet was 
made to comprehend the direful purport of those ominous 
words: “ Get-out-of-the-way !” by the gift of a box or two 
on the organ of hearing ; to impress them the more deeply, 
as well as feelingly, on her memory. Poor Ponto mastered 
his lesson, at the expense of not a few discolored spots near 
the ribs. Fidele, the guardian house-dog, had the beauty of 
his visage “ deep marked with a scar,” by a ladle full of soup, 
scalding hot, dashed in his face, sans ceremonie, which told 
for many a day, by what “forceful art” he had obtained 





those wo-denouncing words thus made was not likely to be 
soon effaced. 

But, Grimalkin, poor luckless Grimalkin, had to commit 
her lesson to memory, at the cost of nearly one of her nine 
lives, and to the imminent peril of the remainder; having 
been thrust into a corner with such Hereulean force, that 
but for the lives in reversion, she must, inevitably, have 
given up the ghost. There she was left to con over her les- 
son at her leisure ; while she lay kicking; and making the 
most woful moans that ever issued from the musical ware-| 
house of a tortured tabby: she was, probably, repeating 
some abracadabra against broken bones. Her little frolic- 
some kitty, at scarcely less peril, had been taught to under- 
stand the occult meaning of those words of woful i:mport. 
having been forced, at the touch of Miss Tempy’s foot, to 
take but one step from the top to the bottom of the steirs.— 
In vain her tearful eyes sought for the friendly aid extend- 
ed to the devotional rat, of pious memory: the poor little 
animal had to cut her pigeon-wing, and sundry other quick 
movements, in the air; without the aid of either tight rope 
or slack, and, finally, to descend with a flying chassee, almost 
breathless, on the hall floor; where she lay extended for 
nearly a minute, pondering on the mystical sentence which 






kitten, with her high flight fresh in her recollection, scam- 
pered, with all speed, behind some safe hiding place ; poking 
out her head occasionally to watch the footsteps of her tor- 
mentor. Even the parrot was silent at her approach; which 
phenomenon we thus explain. 

In passing through the kitchen one morning, Miss Turk 
observed the house-keeper, Mrs Sheffield, busily engaged in 
making mince pies. Females acting in this capacity, are, 
generally, averse to receiving directions from any but the 
mistress of the family ; and the really worthy Mrs Sheffield, 
who. possessed a thorough knowledge of all the duties ap- 
pertaining to her department, and prided herself accordingly, 
would have maintained her prerogative even against that 
paragon of the art of pastry, Mrs Glasse, herself. Aware o' 
this weakness, and knowing that she was fully competent to 
her business, Mrs Fitzwarren seldom inverfered ; and the 
gentle Rosa meekly condescended to be instructed in those 
domestic duties which no lady should disdain a knowledge 
of. This kindness, m those who had a right to command, 
made the good woman less able to brook, with temper, the 
assumption of authority on the part of Miss Turk, and she 
resolutely determined not to cede one iota of her rights to 
the intruder ; conscious that she knew far better how to pro- 
portion the ingredients of the article in question, than her 
would-be instructress. During the discussion of this im- 
portant subject, the parrot had used its best endeavors to at- 
tract attention, by successively calling the names of Edward 
and Rosa, Sheffield and Harriet, with many others; and 
whistling for Ponto, to the infinite amusement of the ser- 
vants. 

Vexed, probably, at the tenacity with which Mrs Sheffield 
adhered to her own opinion, and not daring to offend so uni- 
versal a favorite in the family, Miss Turk had no other way 
of venting her spleen, than by turning and stamping her foot 
at the loquacious bird, and imperiously telling him to ‘ hush!’ 
The mimic echoed the discordant squall in as high a pitch as 
possible ; and ever after remained silence personified in her 
august presence ; but no sooner did the door close behind 
her, than pretty Poll, as if in revenge for having had to play 
the mute, invariably gave a hideous screech:—similar, in 
harmony, to the note by which Chanticleer gives warning to 


| the feathered fair of his seraglio, when the pirate of the air 


is seen hovering over their little brood. This squall was 
generally followed by a burst of laughter from the servants, 
which was echoed by a correspondent chuckle of the mimic 
bird: this seemed to be the signal of recal to the retreating 
party; for no sooner was it heard, than all resumed their 
places. Fidele came from his remote corner, wagging his 
tail, and looking unufterable things, as he seated himself by 
the sid of the butler, his head resting on the old man’s knee: 
Madam Puss came creeping from under the chair, aud sitting 
erect, commenced washing her face and smoothing her fur; 
stopping now and then to watch the frisky motions of her 
playful little kitten, Who had bounded from her hiding place 
with a hop, skip, and a jump, and was fearlessly amusing 
herself in catching at Fidele’s tail, as the happy animal waved 
it to apd fro with delight. All natural animosity seemed 
suspended, in mutual exultation at the departure of their 
common enemy. The parrot cut many an antic caper ; in- 
clining his head from side to side, as he danced backward 
/and forward on his perch; repeating with much complacency 
his self-salutation of ‘ pretty Poll.’ 





had just been expounded to her in so flighty a way; and 
forming many wise resolutions, never again to incur so dire 
a penalty by the neglect of a timely retreat. 
» With so able an instructress, it is almost superfluous to 


While this meek maiden was thus driving all before her 












heretofore fearless virgin was compelled to seek safety in 
flight, her pursuer following close at her heels. Scarcely 
had she time to clear the fence, at a single bound, before 
Taurus came up to the barrier which divided them; bowing 
and scraping, and in hoarse murmurs bewailing his grievous 
disappointment at being debarred the happiness which he so 
much coveted, that of giving her an aerial excursion. So 
manifest were the signs of his sincerity; so fully persuaded 
was the gentle maiden of the kindness of his intentions, and 
so deeply did she commiserate his evident chagrin at her de- 
parture, that on bidding him farewell, she returned, with her 
usual graciousness and suavity, his impassioned gaze, with 
one almost equally tender. 

But of this interesting interview, and of the exalted honors 
intended her, in the projected flight to the upper regions, the 
good lady, on her return home, modest!y preserved the most 
profound silence ; retiring to her room even earlier than her 
usual wont; to elude any questions that might possibly be 
put to her, relative to her late visit. Her anxiety to reach 
her own apartment, may also be naturally accounted for in 
another way ; there was deposited her treasure ; and it is an 
undeniable truth, that “where the treagure is, there will the 
heart be also.” Miss Turk’s treasure, consisted neither of 
silver nor gold, nor yet of precious stones; but of what she 
considered far more valuable than either: sundry piles of 
curiously wrought counterpanes and patchwork bed-quilts, the 
workmanship of her own fair hands. No fond mother, after 
a temporary absence, ever contemplated with more delight 
the features of the little cherub group who greeted her re- 
turn, than did the heroine of this sketch, these unconscious 
objects of her tender regard. She placed them successively 
in the light best adapted to display their beauties to the best 
advantage ; and gazed with rapture, alternately, on the oc- 
lagon, the heptagon, and the hexagon ; then came dice-work, 
with all ats beautiful varieties; to these succeeded imitations 
—admirable,of course—of all the flowers in Flora’s domain ; 
with many that the goddess never even dréampt of; and 
these, in turn, gave place to one no less novel than beautiful; 
jeven .Voah’s rk itself, floating on the waters of the deluge. 
Instead of the gentle dove, bearing the hallowed emblem of 
‘peace, this very ingenious lady had introduced—what an 
| improvement !—a number of geese ; nota pair, only, but « 
\score, at least; beautiful birds, with unruffled plumage, of 
| snow-white cambric and silver-gray satin. Thatthey might 
| not incommode Noah and his family,with their vagrant habits, 
|they were stationed on the surrounding element; and sta- 
tionary, too, poor things ; as fast as needle and thread could 
fix them; neither suffered to wander up nor down—with the 
exception of five or six, intended, probably, for the back- 
| ground;—but the good lady had no idea of any of her peer- 
flees productions being placed in the shade—for what has 
| perspective to do with patchwork?—and, therefore, drew them 
from security, and kindly posted them in the very fucus of 
observation ; permitting them not merely to pass the pre- 
‘cincts of the ‘lady's chamber,’ but actually to ascend to the 
house-top; where, like faithful sentinels—lineal descendants, 
no doubt, of the far-famed patriots that saved Rome's capi- 
tol—they kept a sharp look-out for the enemy; of what de- 
scription we cannot precisely say, but think it highly proba- 
ble that it was the sea-serpent, 

Though Miss Turk surveyed this inimitable production 
with an admiration almost bordering upon idolatry; as her 
brilliant optics could discern beauties altogether hidden from 
vulgar eyes, yet she did not consider it her chef-d’ouvre, her 








that could be driven, she chanced, in one of her rambles on! nonpareil. The one. which obtained this distinguished ap- 
Long Island, to receive a practical comment on her own les-| pellation, the delight of her eye, the pride of ber heart, was 
son. She had extended her walk far beyond the usual| truly heavenly; since it contained, in an azure field, the sun, 
boundary, and, feeling somewhat fatigued, attempted to) moon, and stars, in all their glory; as brilliant as glazed 





add, that the pupils of Miss Turk, made, in a short time, such 


admirable proficiency in the art of retreating, that the utter-), 


ance of those charmed monosyllables soon became wholly 
unnecessary; no sooner did she enter the kitchen, than the 
way was cleared. Fidele, with an alacrity that did credit to 
her instructions, instantly vacated—however cold the day— 
his comfortable corner by the fireside, for the most obscure 
part of the room; where, couching down, in the attitude of 
sleep, his head resting on his fore-paws, his watchful eyes 
followedlevery step of his matchless preceptress. Grimalkin 
lost no time in seeking refuge under a distant chair ; eyeing 


shorten the distance to the house at which she was visiting, calico and calamanco could make them. That the lady could 
by crossing a field; though forewarned, by an honest farmer, work miracles, none will deny ; since the stars were ail fixed, 
\of the danger that she would incur by so doing, as a furious) the moon never changed, and the sun stood still. 

bull was confined within its limits. Her only reply to the With these her wonderful works, we will close the sketch 
good man’s caution, was a look of scorn, as she leaped, with | of this matchless fair one. If its afford innocent 
| Amazonian agility, over the fence which separated her from | mirth to the youthful mind—disperse one cloud from a care- 
this object of terror to the neighborhood. She proceeded in| worn brow—or alleviate one pang to the invalid, then is the 
triumph some distance, before the bull saw her; but the in- avowed object of the writer fully answered; more particular- 
stant he perceived her, he rushed forward with such impetu-) ly, as in her efforts to cheer and amuse others, she has some- 
osity, that, though almost sinking with shame and vexation) what lightened the weight of her own burden, and dispelled 
at having to take steps so derogatory to her character, this! the gloom of a stormy day. Osmuna. 








very suspiciously the movements of the teacher of knowl- 
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For the Literary Journal. 
NOTES, BY A TRAVELLER. 
NUMBER ONE. 


PARIS. 

1826, May 4th.—We have not, as yet, seen any of the 
splendor of this Capital ; but { must enter my protest against 
its mud. The streets are really disgustingly filthy; a fault 
which they vainly attempt to remedy, by glittering mirrors 
anda display of silks and dazzling merchandize. I could 
not but think that a certain avenue in Boston, called “ Ann- 
street,” if properly decked in purple and gilding, would, if a 
little dirtier than usual, be a fair emblem of the streets of 
Paris. It does not, however, appear to create any uneasi- 
ness in this people, who claim the first rank in refinement 
and taste ; and they walk in full costume through mire and 
mud, consoled by the thought, that, above them, waves a 
silken canopy, or a fine row of trees ; and that on the sides, 
tall pier-glasses reflect their persons. The walks, which re- 
semble the Mall in Boston, are numerous and long, beyond 
belief. I know not the exact extent, but should think ten or 
twelve miles in all. These walks are lined by “ Cafes,” and 
filled with small tables and stalls, covered with ornamental 
wares, &c.: for at least as much business is done here in the 
open air as in the shops. 

In the course of our travels, we came to an enormous 
bronze statue of Henry IV., on horseback, upon the bridge 
called “Pont Neuf.” The statue is so large that it looks 
like a giant bestriding a horse capable of shaking the hills 
with his tread. There was an inscription on its base, which 
we were desirous of reading, but the rat-like steeds of our 
“ fiacre,” as if anxious to avoid comparison with their long- 
legged brother, dragged us off. 

May 5th.—We walked, this morning, over the gardens of 
the Luxemhourg,which are adjoining the palace of the Peers 
of France,and cover a space of thirty or forty acres. They 
are of a beauty and extent, that it would task the imagina- 
tion of a poct, dreaming of the gardens of Elysium, adequate- 


them, actually at the end of some old temple, surrounded by 
priests and Capuchins; so perfect was the execution. The 
Luxembourg Gallery terminates in broad windows, which 
look down upon the wide and magnificent staircase of the 
Chamber of Peers. This staircase, ascending in a very 
gradual manner, by steps of extraordinary width, and cov-| 
ered by a dome, is magnificent. The walls are white as snow, | 
and were lined by a row of gens d’armes on duty. As we! 
stood looking down on it, one of the Peers of France made 
his appearance, and walked between the sentinels, with pre- 


sittings are held, and where no stranger is ever admitted.— 
On leaving the Gallery, I cannot but remark, that in all that 
relates to the anatomy of painting, the French are unrivalled. 
Their forms of men and animals stand out from the canvas, 
as bold and perfect as if living animals were in their places. 
If their coloring was equally perfect, they would stand proud 
and triumphant above all competition; but this is not the case; 
they are fond of introducing into all their works, the rich and 
ruddy complexion of their own citizens, and of decking their 
figures in a strong contrast of colors. It seems as if the 
national tri-colored flag waved in the imagination of the ar- 
tist at his easel ; whose colors, lighted by the sun, are trans- 
ferred to his canvas. The Chamber of Peers is a beautiful 
building, of which I should like to give you an idea; but 
alas, what can words and labored discription do, to supply 
the place of solid granite and sculptured marble ? The ef- 
fect, however, is extremely grand. Whoever would form an 
idea of the splendor and variety of this Capital, should see 
it in the evening, its streets lighted by ten thousand lamps 
and its spacious boulevards thronged with people. We spent 
much of the evening, on these noble walks;‘they are daz- 
zling and attractive toa degree that an American cannot 
even imugine:—* Cafes,” fronted with glass, extend often 





sented arms, up to the solemn and secret chamber where the | 
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private houses, with their damp brick floors, shabby staircases, 
and ill-contrived fire-places, are traly contemptible. The 
greater part of the people of our New-England cities live 
in a style, which, for mingled taste, comfort and economy, is 
unknown at Paris. The vile and shabby appearance, of even 
their principal streets, is beyond description. To enter a 
nobleman’s palace, in a rich and beautiful square, you inust 
wade ankle deep in mud. One sees here none of those com- 
fortable private houses which are to be found in the Ameri- 
can cities : on the contrary, it seems as if the inhabitants of 
this city of public splendor and private meanness, had pur- 
chased the privilege of walking in groves and flower-gardens, 
in galleries of paintings and sculpture, in public squares of 
the most splendid architecture, and of enjoying operas and 
theatrical exhibitions, at the expense of all comfort and lux- 
ury in their private dwellings. Bring a Parisian to our city 
of Boston, and his surprise at the wide and general diffusion 
of taste and refinement and independence among the citi- 
zens, will overpower even his wonder thit@f squares are 
not decked by fountains and statues, or that our public build- 
ings do not rise in the pride of marble and granite. The 
state of things here, however, is indicative of the character 
of the people. Their private buildings,gvhich they care 
nothing about, are neglected: their mere business matters 
they have no desire to render elegant or convenient ; and 
they have remained for ages, and doubtless, will remain, in 
the same backward condition: streets, narrow and dirty : 
houses dark and wretched: but on their sole objects of am- 
bition, their gardens and galleries and palaces, the whole 
ingenuity of the nation is exhausted ; and they are objects 
of perpetual attention. If the Louvre should be burnt, there 
would be thoroughout France, a weeping and lamentation 
which no pressure of public or private distress, plague, fam- 
ine, or war, could create. 





fifty or sixty in a row, and with their black marble tables, | 
large pier-glasses and bright chandeliers, present as rich and| 
dazzling a spectacle as the eye can witness, Their doors! 
have a tent or canopy over them: and here may be seen, in| 





to describe. They are filled with the lilac, now in bloom, 
horse-chesnut, the elm and the ash ; and are divided into 








a fine evening, all the population of Paris; ladies and gen-| 
tlemen seated and enjoying their coffee and the other drinks 


noble plats and walks; and being filled with people, some ‘of tlie Cafe ; and the excitement of so busy and animated a 
reading on ben¢hes, and'some walking about, gave me the | Prospect. Here all the sports and amusements of the city | 
most pleasing view T have yet seem of Paris and its charms. || 2F° carried on; and the variety of sights is truly wonderful:| 

From the gardens, we entered the Luxembourg Gallery |—jugglers, fiddlers and dancers, showmen, improvisatori and 
of Paintings ; where we saw, examining the pictures, some|]orators of every kind. At one place, we noticed, within a| 


May 6th.—In walking to-day,we passed through the “Place 
Vendome,” an open space of some eight or ten acres, sur- 
rounded by fine, palace-like buildings; and having in the 
centre, the triumphal pillar erected by Napoleon in comme- 
|moration of his German compaign. This pillar is very mas- 
|sive and lofty, and has an ascent to its summit in the interior. 
On the top, a statue of Napoleon once stood, but like its 
original, is dethroned : a flag only waves on it now. It will 
stand for many an age; long, I fear, after many succeeding 
Napoleons have flourished, and fallen, in this land of popular 








fine women, whose beauty at least rivalled that of the fig- 
ures sleeping on the canvas, In all that relates to perfection 





excitement. We spent the evening in those illuminated 
circle of candles stuck in the ground, a young girl of about|| walks mentioned yesterday :—a scene of seductive enchant- 
eighteen, performing a variety of athletic* evolutions ; such }ment that Calypso might envy. Here were to be seen, 


of form, the Parisian women are wonderfully beautiful. The|,®3 standing on her head or hands, and bending iner body, like | c:owds of ladies and gentlemen ; the siren daughters of 


froedom of the exhibition went far beyond.what I had been 


‘asnake, in all directions, ‘These performers all depend upon | Hleasure,—gens d’armes on horseback at the corners, on 


accustomed to witness. Pictures and statues were exam- || the generosity of their auditory, when they carry round a || euard,—soldiers patrolling the entrances of theatres and the 
ined, which an American public would have pronounced it) plate after the performance, It is rare, to walk a rod, without | doors of assembly rooms,—the gilded carriages of the no- 


utterly inconsistent with modesty and decorum to have ex- 
posed. Lam convinced, however, that it is the soundest 


seeing a person seated in a chair, fidding with much gravity, | hility, with liveried outriders, one of them usually riding be- 


for public amusement. If any one chooses to reward his ef- |\fore the carriage with a blazing torch,—tall stractares, their 


philosophy, to sketch nature as she is; and that virtue and) forts, it is received; if not, he wastes his strain on the sur- lower stories light as noon-day, and the upper rising proud 


modesty, male or female, will never be polluted by the free- 
dem of sculpture and painting. Among the pictures, I no- 
ticed one of Eneas,relating his story to Queen Dido: “Infan- 
dum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” Dido reposing on a 
silken couch,and hersister Anna, a plump damsel, far love- 
lier than herself, leaning over her shoulder. There was also 
“Cain fleeing from the wrath of God,” a fine picture by David, 
much in the manner of “ Cain meditating the murder of his 
brother,” which has been exhibited in the United States.— 
The pictures of David are a fair specimen of the French 
school, and of their prevailing style. A propensity to exces- 
sive coloring, to give every figure a complexion and drapery 
as dazzling as if seen by fire-light, and robed in silk and gold, 
—is their genera! fault. We noticed also, with much ad- 
miration, “ Marius seated among the ruins of Carthage,” and 
“Brutus,” at the moment when he ordered the lictors to 
strike off the heads of his sons, in the Roman Capitol ; sur- 
rounded by weeping multitudes—a pillar behind him with 
the initial letters of “Senatus, Populusque Romanus,” in- 
seribed upon it. The stern countenance of Brutus, stifling 
the emotions ta which the weaker spirits around him were 


forced to yield, is very grand. There are in the Gallery somé 


specimens of perspective Which it is scarcely possible to de- 
scribe in terms of sufficient commendation. I could, with 


difficulty, convince myself that I was not, while gazing on 


rounding air; but with the dignity of Apollo, disdains asking || and dim in the night air ;— in these, the title of Paris to her ; 
. . } ’ 

for any thing. Mustaches are very common here: indeed a) name of Empress of the World is proved. An American can 

person can hardly rank among the fashionable, without them. | know nothing of such a scene; his imagination may rove 


They are, in my eyes, a most disgusting and cat-like appen- jamong lights and mirrors, palaces and trees, till he forms to 


\dage to a gentleman’s phiz. Snuff-taking is also universal. | himself a gorgeous and glittering scene: but the fascinating 


| Perhaps our style of living here will strike you as singu-||reality only, can teach him its influence. 

lar. We rise at six or seven, breakfast at ten, dine at five, May 7th.—We visited, to-day, the New Exchange, a build- 
and have no other meal. It is, by far, the best way of living.|/ing scarcely yet completed, with the words, “Tribunal de 
Wine is generally taken, both at breakfast and dinner: it is Commerce,” on its snowy front. It isa building which every 
\of a light kind, and I think, more favorable to health than our|/stranger, and more especially every Agnerican, shoild see ; 
potent tea and coffee. A person may live at a moderate ex-|/and if he can look upon it, without feeling the enthusiasm 

| pense in Paris, as elegantly as an English nobleman. The |that beauty, pure and perfect, almost always inspires, I envy , 
Cafes are furnished with every luxury, and served in the ut-|/not his taste. It is in architecture, what the “Venus de Me- 
|most splendor. The general aspect of the people is healthy | dicis” is to women—a faultless model. The palace and gar- 
to a degree that would surprise you. The appearance of||\dens of the Thuilleries were the next object of our admiration. 
Paris is entirely different from what I had supposed. Famed ||The former is a stately palace, with marble lions frowning 
far and wide, as the Capital of the Arts, the focus and centre | in front of it, and which has long been the residence of the 


| 











an air of neatness and decorum not elsewhere to be found. | ger would not perceive the fact. In one of its wings, is 
On the contrary, nothing can be more ill-contrived than many celebrated Gallery of the Louvre, which onee held within 
of their articles of daily use. Their tailors, shoemakers,|\its walls, the spoils of conquered nations, and is ph in 


coachmakers, &c., are mere bunglers: their horses are har-/|/fine paintings. It was the intention of Napoleo have 





,uessed in a manner so clumsy and awkward as to be really|/extended these wings, so as to have formed aff immense 
laughable : their cabriolets are no better than our milk carts;||square ; but at his overthrow, the work was stopped; and 
their hats are wretched. The shops are elegant, but the!/consequently, the Louvre is more than treble the length of 


of taste and refinement; one naturally expects to see here |kings of France. It is of marble, but se dingy that a stran- : 
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the opposite wing. We walked through the central opening 
of the palace, into the garden of the Thuilleries,—a garden, 
which strikes the beholder with emotions of admiration that 
no description can convey. It is of an extent of many acres, 
(sixty-seven, I believe,) and though no one part is superior 
to ten thousand gardens in our own country, the boundless 
whole is beyond all praise. At the farther end, and almost 
out of sight, between its rows of trees, is an unfinished tri- 
umphal arch which Napoleon ordered to be built in honor of 
his Russian campaign: but alas! his campaign was not then 
completed, and its results were ruinous to himself and his 
fortunes. In this garden, Louis XVI.j; was led forth to be 
beheaded, and the Parisian populace assembled to witness 
it. In gazing on this palace and garden, and considering 
how much they are indebted to Napoleon for their present 
perfection, and how vast were the improvements contem- 
plated by him, one can hardly forbear the wish, that he had 
lived to aggrandize still more the empire he had usurped ; 
provided always, that he had been contented to remain sole 
potentate only of the French. J. F. A. 





For the Literary Journal. 


Mr Eprror,—1 admire consistency in every thing, wheth- 
er in love, law, or logic,—preaching, politics, or puffing; and 
occasionally meet with examples of it which are peculiarly 
striking: so much so, that they deserve to be exhibited as 
models for the imitation of all the conductors of the press. 

You will doubtless agree with me, that the following par- 
agraphs are of that character. In order more fully to ex- 
hibit their beauties, and to secure their better preservation, 
they are “ done up in rhyme.” 


PARALLEL PASSAGES; 


FROM THE EDITORIAL COLUMNS OF A NEWSPAPER. 


Mr Quit. All our patrons and friends who desire 
An excellent hand, in a week, to acquire, 

Should examine the products of talent and skill, 
To be seen at the rooms of our friend Mr Quill. 
We most earnestly, public attention solicit 

To this rare opportunity :—no one should miss it ; 
For we never saw copperplate half so inviting 

As the specimens shown us, of Mr Quill’s writing. 


A Caution. We feel, that our duty compels us 

To say, that a friend at our elbow now tells us, 

That one Mr Quill, who was here, some time past, 

Proves to be but an arrant impostor, at last. 

Recent facts, as we learn, have now fully disclosed him 

A cheat and a knave, as we always supposed him. 

No teacher was ever so void of all skill, 

As this same weak pretender, who called himself Quill. 
His own hand, at least, was made up of as mean, 

Cramped, scrawled hooks and trammels as ever were seen. 


Ayotuer Exposition! With pain, we have learnt, 
That the steamer Snapdragon is blown up and burnt: 
Having, yesterday, burst both her boilers asunder, 
Ina race with the new boats Torpedo and Thunder. 
Twenty-five of the bodies we learn have been found; 
And fifteen more are missing—supposed to be drowned ; 
This practice is terrible. Surely, ’t is time 

To make steamboat-racing a capital crime. 

Postscript, One more explosion has just taken place: 
The Spitfire, this morning, blew up in a race. 

The destruction of life was extensive, ’tis said: 

But we have no accounts of the number of dead. 


Quick Passace. We learn that the steamer Endeavor 
Has made her last trip, two hours shorter than ever. 
She equals in speed any vessel that floats, 

And beat, on this passage, two other “ crack boats.” 
Captain Dash and his crew are entitled intecd 

To all praise, for this great and unparalled speed, 


Rerorm. ’T is our earnest advice to our readers, 

Of all ages ‘and ranks, whether high or low feeders, 

To leave all indulgence in food ; and instead, 

To live on cold water and hominy bread. 

There is nothing on earth like the Lectures of Graham, 
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‘We hope, every one these remarks will give thought to ; 
And not eat and drink so much more than they ought to. 


RestavuratTeur. With pleasure, we once more repeat 
Our notice of Mr; Blank’s genteel retreat ; 

Where all that the epicure’s taste can delight, 

May be found at all hours of the day and the night. 
He, this morning, invited us in, to partake 

Of a bottle of wine and a noble plum cake. 

Such cake !—oh, such cake !—al] description is vain— 
And we never have tasted such glorious champaign! 
He deserves greater praises than we can bestow— 
We advise all our readers, by all means, to go. 

They ’ll find all kinds of liquors and all kinds of food ; 
Rum, gin, whiskey, brandy—and—every thing good. 
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poetical offences, is republished at the request of a cor- 
| respondent ; with which we the more readily comply, on 
|account of the fact, that we have recently seen a copy very 
incorrectly printed: and are unwilling that it should remain 
encumbered by any other than its original imperfections.] 


LUCIFER. 


| **How art thou fallen from heaven, O, Lucifer, son of the 
|morning! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst 
weaken the nations!—for thou hast said in thine heart, *T will 
ascend into heaven: I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God!—I will be like the Most High!’ ’’—Isaiau. 


Son of the Morning! where art thou ? 
Where is thy heaven-born glory now ?— 
Borne down by the Eternal Will, 
O’erpowered—but retaining, still, 

Some traces of thy nobler part, 

Sublime in ruin, still, thou art. 


Son of the Morning! once thy form 
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Peasepy’s Partor Journau.—After being startled by, 
the loud and sonorous puffs which heralded the approach of 
this “ Magazine of Elegance and Utility,” we have been sad- 
ly disappointed in the expectations which we had formed re- 
specting it. We have felt unwilling to express an unfa- 
vorable opinion upon the subject! owing to a doubt whether 
the first two or three numbers ought to be considered fair 
specimens of the work which its conductors intended to fur- 
nish, As yet, ithas shown no sign of improvement; and 
we cannot conscientiously say any thing in its favor. There 
are twenty country newspapers laid on our table every week, 
each of which, in the literary character of its contents, is 
decidedly superior to any Number which has yet appeared 
of this “cheapest periodical in the world.” 
| tis time that the conductors of ome of our periodical 
‘presses, especially of those in the larger cities, should do 
}more justice to their readers, if not to themselves. Let 
‘them do their duty, by endeavoring to bring the public taste | 
‘on subjects of Literature, to a purer and healthier standard; 
instead of ministering to a depraved appetite for puerilities 
‘and absurdities. Or, if they must depend for success, upoa 
| their “ pictorial embellishments,” let them furnish something | 
‘better than a collection of wood cuts, which in their subjects 
‘and execution, appear as if printed from the cast-off blecks 





Was, with celestial beauty, warm : 

The matchless grace which then it showed, 
In the Third Heaven's refulgence glowed. 
What peerless notes were on thy tongue, 
When lond the bles: Hosanna rung ! 


Thou wert the brightest in the zene 

Of Seraphs ‘round the Eternal's throne : 
That view was open unto thee, 

Which mortal eye can never see: 

Thy feet, with Heaven’s own radiance bright, 
Once trod the paths of living light : 

None, but the arm of Might-Divine, 

Could hurl thee from a seat like thine. 





Son of the Morning! where art thou ? 
Where is thy heaven-born glory now? 
Thy form ;—there is a grandeur there— 
But ’t is the grandeur of despair : 
There is a radiance im thine eyes— 

But 't is the fire that never dies : 

Still, in thy degradation, great ; 
Despising Time, and gcorning Fate! 





Redeeming Love is not for thee— 
Immutable is Heaven’s decree— 


Ages shall pass to ages gone ; 





lof the last year’s Comic Almanac. 
| We know, that there is an increasing disposition among || 
we reading community, to reward and encourage those liter- | 
lary periodicals whose editors endeavor to render the mn) 


; | dscorving of support, by making thent what they should be: 


_and by those who now come forward for public patronage,)| 


‘than mere picture books for grown children. 
| 





jen in a preceding page, were written by a young gentleman, 
now deceased, who was formerly a resident in this city.— 
| After a course of preparatory studies here, he visited Europe, || 
jfor the purpose of completing his professional education.—}, 


‘fille »d with the results of accurate and enlightened observa- 
‘tion. From this, the present Number has been extracted 
|for our columns, by a relative who is now in possession of 


\of Numbers, from the same source, 


| merely intended as a record of the impressions made upon |, 
‘the author’s mind, by the new and unaccustomed scenes by 
(whic th he was surrounded. They are, of course, less elabo- 
jrate and finished in their style, than would have been the 
case, if they had been originally written for the press: but 
|still, all which they lose in this respect, is more than com- 
pensated, by the ease and freedom of remark, and the unre- 
striined expression of thought and feeling which they ex- 
hibit. And in regard to the actual information which they 
convey, they certainly will not suffer in comparison with at 





And the rules he lays down; if you"! only obey ’em. 


\this disposition deserves to be met with something better) 


The “ Notes, by ® Traveller,” one Number of which is giv- | 


‘The diary which he kept during his residence abroad, is)! 


|the manuscripts of the deceased author ; and who will pro-| 
bably furnish the readers of the Journal, with a succession|, 
These were not written || 

‘with even the most distant view to publication ; and were 
| 


Eternity will cirelegn; * 

All mortal joy and woe shall cease; 
All natare’s motion be at peace : 

But Thou must stand, from all apart— 
And br, forever, what thou art. 
Immutable thy fate must be— 


Redeeming Love is not for thee. A. G. G. 





| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Author’s Soliloquy,” from the pen of one of our 
most highly valued contributors, bas been received. It is 
| not inserted, however; because we are very unwilling that 
ithe intimation which it contains, should be realized. Our 
| correspondent, in this instance, reasons from mistaken pre- 
|mises, and we are far from agreeing with the conclusions 
| which are drawn from them. 

Query shall receive an Answer. 


ON FILE, FOR INSERTION. 
Remarks on The Spectator. 
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least some other sketches, of much loftier pretensions. 
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THE TRAVELLER’S EVENING SONG. 


Father, guide me! Day declines: 
Hollow winds are in the pines ; 
Darkly waves each giant bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow ; 
Hushed is now the convent’s bell, 
Which erewhile with breezy swell, 
From the purple mountains, bore 
Greeting to the sun-set shore. 
Now the sailor’s vesper-hymn 

Dies away. 
Father! in the forest dim, 

Be my stay! 


In theTow and shivering thrill 

Of the leaves, that late hung still ; 

In the dull and muffled tone 

Of the sea-wave’s distant moan ; 

In the deep tints of the sky ; 

There are signs of tempest nigh. 

Ominous, with sullen sound, 

Falls the closing dusk around. 

Father! through the storm and shade, 
O’er the wild, 

Oh! be Thou the lone one’s aid— 
Save thy child! 


Many a swift and sounding plume 
Homewards, through the boding gloom, 
O’er my pathway flitted fast, 
Since the farewell sunbeam passed 
From the chesnut’s ruddy bark, 
And the pools, now low and dark, 
Where the * wakening night-winds sigh 
Through the long reeds mournfully. 
Homeward, homeward, al] things haste— 
God of might! : 
Shield the homeless: midst the waste, 
Be his light! 


In his distant cradle-nest, 
Now babe is laid to rest ; 
Beautiful his slumber seems 
With a glow of heavenly dreams, 
Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 
Hang soft eyes of fondness deep, 
Where his mother bends to pray, 
For the loved and far away,— 
Father! guard that household bower, 
Hear that prayer! 
Back, through thine all-guiding power, 
Lead me there! 


Darker, wilder grows the night— 
Not a star sends quivering light 
Through the massy arch of shade 
the stern old forest made. 
u! to whose unslumbering eyes, 
All my phew open lies, 
By thy Son, who knew distress 
In the lonely wilderness, 
Where no roof to that blest head 
Shelter gave— 
Father ! through the time of dread, 
Save! oh, save! 


DON'T SHUT YOUR DOOR. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


Do n’t shut your door—do n’t shut your door : 
If Love should come and call— 
*T will be of no use at all. 


If Love command, you ’d best obey, 
Resistance will but hurt you; 

And make, for that’s the safest way, 
Necessity a virtue. 

So do n’t resist his gentle sway, 

Nor shut your door, if he should call— 

For that’s no use at all. 


T’ve seen him tame the wildest beasts, 

' And strengthen too the weakest; 

He loves him most who plagues him least ; 
His favorites are the meekest. 

The privileged guests who grace his feast, 
Have ne’er opposed his gentle call— 

For that’s no use at all. 


He loves to tumble upside down 
All classes, all connexions,— 
Of those who fear, or wear a crown, 
He mi the affections ; 
Till all by is overthrown, 
And moated gate or castle wall 
Will be no use at all. 


He is a strange and wayward thing,— 
Young, blind, and full of malice,— 
He makes a shepherd of a king, 
A cottage of a palace. 
*T is vain to murmur ; and to fling 
Your thoughts omy in grief and gall, 
Will be no use at all. 


He makes the coward brave ;—he wakes 
The sleepy with his thunders ;— 
In mirth he revels, and mistakes, 
And miracles, and wonders ;— 
And many a man he prisoner makes, 
And bolts the door :—you cry and call : 
But ’t is no use at all. 


THE SONG OF ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 





FROM THE WELSH. 


More swift than lightning, can I fly 
About this airy welkin soon, 
And in a minute’s space, descry 
Each thing that’s done below the moon. 
There’s not a hag 
Or ghost shall wag, 


Or cry—‘ Ware goblin!’ where I go; 
7 But Robin I . 
Their feats shall spy, 


And send them home, with “ho! ho! ho!” 


patrons show forth their benevo 


\narrations. Wherefore, having surmounted those arguments 
which _ a yer upon the unseenliness of a personage 
(of m e and profession, appearing in an stage . 
oat did = ots myself (much elbowed by those w Fide 
pew whom they did incommode) in that place of the theatre 
called ‘ the two shilling galle and beheld the show, with 
(great delectation, even from the rising of the green curtain 
‘to the fall thereof. Chiefly, my facetious friend, was I ena- 
‘mored of thy very lively representation of Baillie Nicol 
'Jarvie, insomuch that I became desirous to communicate to 
\thee my great admiration thereof, nothing doubting that it 
| will give thee satisfaction to be apprised of the same. Yet 
| further, in case thou should’st be of that numerous class of 
persons wlio, not unwisely, set less store by good words 
\than by good deeds; and understanding there is consigned 
‘unto each stage-player, a special night, called a Benefit (it 
|will do thee no harm to know that the phrase cometh from 
two Latin words, bene and Sacto) on whith their friends and 
ence. I send thee mine in 
the form of Five-ellweb, (hoc jocose to express a note for five 
pounds) as a meet present for the Baillie, himself a weaver, 
and a son of the worthy deacon, of that craft. The which, 
propine, | send thee in token that it is my purpose, business 
and health permitting, to occupy the central place of the pit, 
on the night of thy beneficiary or benefit. 
Friend Mackay, from one whose profession it is to teach 
others, thou must excuse the freedom of a caution. I trust 
thou wilt remember,that as excellence in thine art cannot be 
attained without much labor; so neither can it be extended 





Whene’er such wanderers I meet, 
As from their night sports they trudge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greet, 
And call on them with me to roam 
Through woods, ome lakes, 
Through bogs, through brakes; 
Or else, unseen, with them I go, 
All in the nick, 
To play some trick, 
And frolic it, with “ho! ho! ho!” 


Sometimes I meet them like a man, 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them round: 
ut if to ride 
My back they stride, 
More swift than wind, away I go, 
-~ note = ne Ss, . 
rou s an’ ponds, 
I whirry, laug: i ho! ho! ho!” 


When lads and lasses merry be, 
With possets and rich juncates fine, 
Unseen of all the company, 
{ eat their cakes, and sip their wine. 
And to make sport 
I snuff and snort, 
And out the candle I do blow ; 
The maids I kiss; 
They shriek—* who’s this ?” 
1 answer nought, but “ho! ho! ho!” 


Yet now and then, the maids to please, 
At midnight I card up their wool ; 
And while they sleep and take their ease, 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull : 
I grind at mill 
Their malt up still, 
I dress their hemp, and spin their tow ; 
If any wake, 
And would me take, 
I wend me, laughing, “ho! ho! ho!” 


When men do traps and engines set 
In loopholes where the vermin creep, 
Who from their fields and houses get 
Their ducks, and geese, and Jambs, and sheep ; 
I spy the gin, 
And enter in, 
And seem a vermin taken so: 
But when they there 
Approach me near, 
I leap out, laughing, “ho! ho! ho!” 


Sir Water Scortr.—The following amusing Letter was 
written by the Author of Waverley, toMr Mackay of the 
Edinburgh Theatre ; who had acquired much celebrity for 
his excellent representations of several of the Scotch char- 
acters in the Waverley Dramas, 

March, 1st, 1819. 


Farenp Macxay,—My lawful occasions having brought 
me from my residence at Gandercleugh, to this great city, it 
was my lot to fall into company with certain friends, who 
impetrated from mea consent to behold the stage-play, 
which hath been framed forth of a history entitled Rob (po- 
tius Robert) Roy ; which history, —- it existeth not in 
mine erudite work, entitled Tales of my Landlord, hath nath- 


or even maintained, without constant and unremitted exer- 
tion ; and further, that the decorum of a performer’s private 
,character (and it gladdeth me to hear that thine is respecta- 
_ble) addeth not little to the value of his public exertions. — 
Finally, in respect there is nothing perfect in this world— 
at least, [ have never received a version wholly faultless from 
|the very best of my pupils—I pray thee not to let Rob Roy 
twirl thee round in the ecstacy of thy joy ; in regard it over. 
| steps the limits of nature, which you sedulously preserve in 
|the very admirable, natural portraiture of Baillie Nicol Jar- 
jvie. ‘1 remain, thy sincere friend and well wisher. 

\ JepEpIAH CLEISHBOTHAM. 
Parish Clerk and Schoolmaster of Gandercleugh. 


| For Mr Mackay, Theatre Royal, Edinbro. 





THE MOST ENTERTAINING AuTHORS.—Ten gentlemen of 
‘acknowledged taste, when on a visit to a gentleman of rank, 
| were each desired to write out a list of ten most interesting 
works they had ever read. One work, only, found its way 
‘into every list; this was Gil Blas. 

Had Dr. Johnson been present, and been previously heard 
on the subject, the preference would probably have been 
given to Don Quixote. The Doctor used to say, that there 
were few books of which one ever could possibly arrive at 
the last page: and that there never was any thing written 
by mere man, that was wished longer by its readers, except- 
ing Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. After Homer’s [liad, he said, the work of Cervantes 
was the greatest in the world, as a book of entertainment; 
and when we consider that every other author's admirers are 
confined to his countrymen, and perhaps to the literary clas- 
ses among them; while Don Quixote is a sort of common 
property, an universal classic, equally enjoyed by the court 
and the cottage ; equally applauded in France and England, 
as in Spain; quoted by every servant, the amusement of 
every age, from infancy to decrepitude ; the first book you 
see in every shop where books are sold, through all the 
States of Italy ;—who can refuse his consent to an avowal 
of the superiority of Cervantes to all modern writers ? Shak- 
speare has, until the last half century, been worshiped only 
at home ; while translators and engravers live by the hero 
of La Manche, in every nation ; and the walls of the miser- 
able inns and the cottages, all over England, France, and 
Germany, are adorned with the exploits of Don Quixote. 





The body and mind are improved by the toil that fatigues 
them ; that toil is a thousand times rewarded by the pleasure 
which it bestows. Its enjoyments are peculiar; no wealth 
can purchase them, no indolence can taste them. They flow 
only from the exertions which they repay. 


Never neglect a person because you imagine he can be 
of no further use to you. We often desire assistance and 
friendship from persons, whom we do not expect, or desire to 
take an interest in our welfare. 

He has not a little of the devil in him, who prays to God, 
and bites his neighbor.— Lavater. 
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